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COVENT-GARDEN, Tvespay, Jan. 6, 1801. 


¢ Yue Scnyooru ror Presupice—Z Dibdin: Hare 
LEQUIN’S Tour. 











DRURY-LANE, Wepnespvay, Jan. 7, 1801. 
SHE Stoors to Conquer—-Dr. Goldsmith. Hare 
LEQUIN AMULET. 
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The part of Aviss ITardcastie, by Mrs. Sontley, 
It were an affront to the yood sense and under- 


mers 


standing of our readers, to draw a comparison be-~ 


—— 


tween this lady’s ftyle of acting, and the ease and 
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naicete which charaflerize Mrs. Jordan’s perform- 


ance. 
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COVENT-GARDEN, Wepnespay, Jan.7, 1801, 


Every Maw in nts HumMovre—Ben Jonson. 
LIARLEQUIN’s Tour, 
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DRURY-LANE, Tuurspay, Jan. 8, 1801. 
KinG Lear—Shakspeare. JWARLEQUIN AMULET. 








COVENT-GARDEN, Tiiunspay, Jan. 8, 1801. 
ScuHooL For Prryupice—Z: Dibdins HaArcet- 


lak .cosetiaaeeeatinnedd 


QUIN’S Tour. 


DRURY-LANE, Farpay, Jan. 9, 1801. 
The Inconsranr—G. Larguhar. HARLEQUIN 





AMULET. 


Tis truly astonishing with what velocity young 
Kemble, under the aufpices of his loving brother, 
the present Manager, runs through the whole ex- 
tensive range of the drama. This evening added 
another wreath to his laurel’d brows. In conse- 
quence of that unparalleled ease! that eentlemanly 


air! and gait! which characterize all and singly 
his performances, he was very properly appcinted 
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the representative of Young Mirabel, in which cla- 
racter he made his appearance this evening, for the 
first time. The audience were surprized with his 
manner, and style of aéting, and the newspapers 
reverberated his praises the next morning, in strains 
of the most delightful panegyric. ‘There are some 
stomachs that will swallow any thing—no matter 
how rank and fulsome the fumes of adulation— 
nothing causes their gorge to rise, 

Miss De Camp, in the part of Bisarre, her first 
appearance in that character, obtained considerable 
applause. To natural powers of the first magni- 
tude, this amiable adiress joins the most anxfous 
desire and sedulous endeavour to please. We wish 
we could bestow the same commendation on all 
the members of the profession. 

DRURY-LANE, Sarurpay, Jan, 10, 1801. 
Kine Lear—Shakspeare. Wartequin AMULET. 








It is a circumstance creditable to the genius of 
the age, as auguring an improvement in public 
taste, that the relish for the legitimate drainas of 
Shakspeare begins to revive. At both theatres the 
plays of our illustrious bard are more frequently 
performed this season, and meet with greater suc- 
cess in the representation, than has wont to be the 
case In preceding years. In proportion as the na- 
tional taste reverts to just principles, in the same- 
proportion will the childish passion for pun. bom- 
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baft, and motley caricature decline, May the «ra 
of their final overthrow and subversion be speedily 
accomplished ! 


‘hen 








COVENT-GARDEN, SATURDAY, Jan. 10, 1801, 


Tue Scuoon ror Preyupice—T. Dibdin. Har- 
LEQUIN’S Tour, 
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DRURY-LANE, Monpay, Jan. 12, 1801. 


Pizarro—R., B, Sheridan. Wuo’s tHe DurE?— © 

Mrs. Cowley, | 

= 
COVENT-GARDEN, Monpay, Jan. 12, 1801, 


Ricwarp tHE Tuirrp—Shakspeare, HARLEQUIN’S 
Tour. 
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DRURY-LANE, Monpay, Jan, 15, 1801, | 


Tue Rivats—R. B. Sheridan. HARLEQUIN 
AMULET, 











COVENT-GARDEN, Tuespay, Jan. 13, 1801, 


Tue Scuoou ror Presupice—T. Dildin. Har- 
LEQUIN’s Tour, 
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DRURY-LANE, Wepwnespavy, Jan. 14, 1801. 
King Lear—Shakspeare. Hariequin AMULET. 
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COVENT-GARDEN, Wepnespay, Jan. 14, 1801, 
Every Man in nis Humour—Ben Jonson. 
Harvequin’s Tour, 

The representations of this evening were by 
command of their Majesties, who appeared highly 
delighted with the performances. The house was 
crowded to overflow in every part, and the play 
went off with the greatest ecldt. 








DRURY-LANE, Tuourspavy, Jan, 15, 1801. 


THE Hauntep Towrer—Cold. Harirevin 
| AMULET. 





COVENT-GARDEN, Tuurspay, Jan. 15, 1801. 
SCHOOL FOR Preyupice—T7’. Dibdin. Hariegquin’s 
Tour. 
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DRURY-LANE, Fripay, Jan. 16, 1801, 
SHR WOULD AND Sue wouLp not—Cibber. 
HaRLEQuIN AMULET. 





COVENT-GARDEN, Fripay, Jan. 16, 1801. 


OrHELLo—Shakspeare. Har Lequtn’s Tour. 














DRURY-LANE, Saturpay, Jan. 17, 1801. 


King Lear-—Shakspeare. Harvequin AMULET. 
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COVENT-GARDEN, Satrurpay, Jun. 17, 1801. 


ScHOOL FOR Presupice—T7". Diddin. Haritegury’s 
Tour. 








DRURY-LANE, Monpay, Jan. 19, 1801. 


Pizarnro—R, B. Sheridan. Tue Docror ann 
THE APOTHECARY. 


Elvira, by Mrs. Powell. Were we to draw a 
general comparison between this lady’s style of 
acting, and Mrs. Siddons’s performances, we 
should, with the exception of scenes which depict 
matron-distress, (in which Mrs. Siddons certainly. 
stands unrivalled) give the preference, in the aggre- 
gate, to Mrs. Powell. Replete with sensibility, 
warmth, and fire, she aéts from the immediate 1m- 
pulse of nature—she consults no other rule of 
guidance than her own feelings; and hence, she 
seldom fails to reach the heart. Mechanical a¢ting, 
on the other hand, may challenge our admiration, 
as a specimen of art, and high-wrought study, but 
it has not the power to ele¢trify, as it were, the 
whole frame, and identify the fiction of the scene, 
with the passions implanted in the soul. 


“¢ $2 wis me flere, dolendum est 


Primum ipsi tibi: tunc tua me infortunia lacdent.” i 
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COVENT-GARDEN, Monpay, Jan. 19, 1801. 


Ricuarp rHE THirp—Shakspeare. HARLEQUIN’S 
Tour. 








DRURY-LANE, Turespay, Jan. 20, 1501. 
Tue Douste GALLANT; oR, THE SicK Lapvy’s 
Cure. Harvtequin AMULET. 


We were highly gratified with the revival of this 
excellent comedy, which abounds in scenes of 
sprightly humour, vigour, and comic force.— 
Though nearly a century old, being first produced 
at the Haymarket Theatre in the year 1709, it still 
closely approximates, both in sentiment and man- 
ners, to modern life. Several of the situations are 
peculiarly felicitous; more particularly that in 
which S27 Solomon Sadlife mistakes his maid /Vish- 
well for his lady ; the comic effect of this scene ts 
indeed irresistible. The chara¢ters were cast as 
follows : 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Sir Solomon Sadlife . ” Mr. King, 
Sir Harry Atall , ‘ » Mr. Mattocks, 
Sir VilliamWilful . , Mr. Wewitzer, 


Atall , P 4 j » Mr. C. Kemble, 
Careless . . » ° Mr. Barrymore, 
Clerimont A ; . . Mr. Holland, 


Doétor Bolus , . ; Mr. Waldron, 
Rhubarb 
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Rhubarb. ‘ . Mr. Trueman, 
Officer . ‘ ; Mr. Sparks, 
Finder i ‘ . Mr. Palmer, 
Supple. ;' ‘ Mr. Suett, 


John . ‘ ‘ , . Mr. Fisher, 


Thomas . ae Mr. Webb, 
James ‘ : é . Mr. Evans, 
Page . R ’ ‘ Master Chatterley; 


Cesar ; p ; . Mr. Rhodes, 
Pompey . Mr. Chippendale, 
Lady Dainty . - « Miss Pope, 

Lady Sadlife  . , 


Miss Dicos, 


Clarinda. ; ; Miss De Camp, 
Sylvia. : ‘ Mrs, Sontley, 


Wishwell . ‘ . « Miss Mellon, 
Setup . : ; ; Miss Tidswell, 
Jenny Mrs, Chippendale. 


¢ 
t 
° 
. 


Mr. King, as the representative of Sir Solomon, 
displayed that rich vein of dry and testy humour, 


for which he is so justly celebrated. Wewitzer’s 


Sir TF ultiam Hilful is likewise an excellent per- 


formance. Without wishing to detraét, in the 
slightest degree, from the general merits of Mr. 
Barrymore, we cannot refrain frem observing, that 
he is much too laboured and. artificial for the part 
of Careless. But the most glaring impropriety in 
the representation, was the.obtrusion of young 
Kemble 
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Kemble in the part of d/all. Tis. more than sur- 


prizing—'tis a positive outrage of decorum, and 


an insult to the public, on the part of the Manager, 


to thrust his brother forward in such a shameless 


manner, and to render the economy of the theatre 


subservient toa profligate system of family agegran 
& ~ ne 


dizement, <Atall, the hero of the piece, is:a gay, 
sprightly, dashing rake of the old school, whose 
character assimilates, in many respeéts, with that of \ 
Ranger in the Suspicious Husband, For sucha part 
Mr. C. Kemble is avowedly much too saturnine and 
heavy. The Kembles have net in their whole 
family, comprehensive as it is, spunk enough to 
play the rake with sufhcient energy and spirit— 


Their native phlegm no gen’rous passion knows, 
No blood that riots, and ng pulse that glows. 


Miss Pope imparts a vigorous colouring to the 
character of Lady Dainty. Lady Sadlife was ably 
personated by Miss Biggs. Miss Meilon and Miss 
{Je Camp severally appeared to considerable advan- 
tage, in the characters of /Vishwell and Clarinda. 
Mrs. Sontley’s Sylvia, we are sorry to observe, is a 
spiritless, and, in every sense of the word, tame 


and insipid performance. 
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COVENT-GARDEN, Turspay, Jan. 20, 1801, 
Every NiAN IN HIS UMAR een Jonson. 
HLIARLEQUIN’s Tour. 

The Manager appears to have a¢ted very judi- 
Ciously in the revival of this comedy, which gains 
upon the town with every repetition. We have 
already, in our former number, given a general 
account of the cali and {eale of talent with which 
the several characters are sustained. We shall, 
therefore, only observe, on the present occasion, 
that the part of Bodedil requires considerable ma- 
nagement in the delineation, and ought not to be 
tinctured with such palpable coarseness, as at once to 
let the world into his real charadier. ‘Lhe intention 
of the author, no doubt, was to draw the picture of 
a vapouring Hector, who gained repute with the 
town for courage and skill, by the affeciation of 
jierte, and by afuming a bluftering tone of manners, 
under which discuise he concealed his real pusulla- 
nimity and weakness. But this system could never 
have been successfully proceeded upon, had Lobad!, 
by the coarseness of his disguise, laid himself open 
to immediate detection. A coward may affect the 
hero ; but he can never hope to impose upon man- 
kind without a due admixture of subtlety and ad- 
dress. In these remarks we do not mean to detract 
from the general merit of Mr. Faw cett’s per- 
-formance, but merely to gonvey a few hints, which, 
1N 
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in our humble opinion, would essentially contr:bute 
to improve and meliorate the delineation. 

The same train of argument applies, in a great 
measure, to Mr. Munden’s Brainworm. It should 
be remembered, that this artful wae has to impose, 


not only upon the weak and credulous Jdaster Ste- 


phen, but likewise upon Old Knowel/, and other per- 


sons of sense and penetration. Now, to carry on 
this projeét with success, it becomes indispensibly 
necessary that he should at least appear to be the 
chara¢ter he assumes. All extrancous mummery, of 
course, ought to be carefully avoided and proscribed; 
at least in the presence of those whom he ts endea- 
vouring tocircumyvent. In this respect we cannot 
refrain from aninadverting on Mr. Munden’s per- 
formance, as obviously too extravagant and gro- 
tesque. An aétor should never defeat his own 
purpose, nor sacrifice the reputation of the author, 
for the sake of drawing down applause from the 
galleries. 

Mr. Cooke played Avte7y with his wonted ability 
and success; but was seized, before he had well 
finished the part, with a very alarming indisposition, 
Which confined him to his chamber for several days, 
and for a considerable time menaced serious danger. 
A change in the performances announced for the 
remainder of the week unavoidably took place. 
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DRURY-LANE, Wepnespay, Jan. 21, 1S01. 


Tue Inconstant—/arguhar. UWarvtequin 
AMULET. 





wae 


COVENT-GARDEN,Wepwnespay, fan.21, 1801. 


Tur Scnoot For Presupice—Z. Dibdin. 
Harrreuin’s Tour. 
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The Royal Family this evening honoured the 
theatre with their presence, and were welcomed by 
the audience with the cuftomary demonstrations of 
loyalty and affeétion. They appeared highly de- 
lighted with the performance. Ifis Majesty, in 
particular, laughed heartily at the whimsical and 
extravagant incidents. with which ths comedy 


abounds. 








DRURY-LANE, Therspay, Jan. 22, 1801. 


King Joun—Shakspeare. Hariequin AMULET. 





COVENT-GARDEN, Tuurspay, Jan. 22, i801. 
SPEED THE PLroucu—JJorton. Tur Poor 
SoLpiERr—O' Keeffe. 
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DRURY-LANE, Vaipnay, Jan. 23, 1801. 
scneoL FoR ScAnDAL—?. B. Sheridan. Plarre- 
Quin AMULET, 
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COVENT-GARDEN, Frivay, Jan. 25, 1801. 
Scuo0oL FoR PREJUDICE—Z".. Dibdin. WaARLE- 
eUIN’s Tour. 








DRURY-LANE, Sarurpay, Jan. 24, 1801. 
Kine Lear—Shakspeare. Hanrtequin AMULET, 





COVENT-GARDEN, Saturpay, Jan. 24, 1801, 


Lrre—J. Reynolds. Harregurn’s Tour. 











DRURY-LANE, Monpavy, Jan, 26, 1501. 


Przarro—l. B. Sheridan. Or Act To-morrow. 








COVENT-GARDEN, Monpay, Jan. 26,-1801. 
ScuooL For Presupice—Z. Dibdin. UWanrre- 
quin’s Tour. 





DRURY-LANE, Turespay, Jan. 27, 1801. 
Tue DousLe GALLANT; orn, Sicx Lapy’s Cure 
—C. Cibber. Hartequin AMULET. 











COVENT-GARDEN, Turspay, Jan. 27, 1S01. 
Tur Srrancer—Aliered from Kotzebue. CATHA- 
RINE AND Perrucnio—D. Garrick. 


By an act of almost unparalleled courtesy and 
com- 
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complaisance on the part of the Proprietors, Mr, 
Cooke took his benefit at this carly part of the sea- 
son, choosing for his principal performance a drama 
which never before had been represented on the 
boards of this theatre, and in which he himself sus- 
tained the leading character, whence the picce de- 
rives its title, in avowed rivalry to the original re- 
presentative, the present Manager, or rather auto- 
craé, of Drury-Lane. This circumstance could not 
fail of strongly exciting public curiosity, to witness 
50 ulteresting a trial of rival skill; and this motive, 
superadded to the innovation in practice, in seizing 
on adrama of recent production, brought forward 
at the other house, insured to the a¢tor’a numerous 
attendance. The theatre was literally crowded to 
overflow in every part. Itven the lobbies and ave- 
nues were thronged to sucha degree, that standing- 
room was scarcely to be obtained. Our readers 
will naturally feel desirous to see a specification of 
the cast of the 


DRAMATIS PERSONNE. 


Lhe Stranger : , . Mr. Cooke, 
Count IViniersen . , , Mr. Whitfield, 
baron Steinfort — . ' . Mr. H. Johnston, 
Lobias . : , . Mr. Murray, 
Solomon ‘ : , . Mr. Emery, 


Francis =.) , ; Mr, Farley, 
Peter 
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Peter. ‘ . : . Mr. Simmons, 
George, ‘ ~ Mr. Atkins, 
Count’s Son." . : . Master Wilde, 
Stranger’s Son. ‘ ‘ Master Blurton, 
Mrs. Haller. : ; . Mrs. Litchfield, 
Countess WPintersen . : Miss Chapman, 


Char/otte ; ; ; . Mrs. Dibdin, 
Annette. : ; : Mrs. Sydney, 
Sacoyard , ;, ‘ . Miss Wheatly, 
Maid : ; : ; Mrs. Blurton, 
Miss Jenkinson, 


a” 
e 


Stranger’s Daughter 


In appreciating the claims and pretensions of 
Mr. Cooke in this new charaéter, it is necessary 
that we should enter into a moral analysis of the 
character itself. The leading features in the 
Stranger are—a settled habit of despondency, of 
doubt, of gloom, and melancholy; resulting not 
from the consciousness of his own guilt, but from 
the perfidy and guilt of others. He is not a mis- 
anthrope from a natural want of feeling, but in 
consequence of outraged sensibility. His manly 
heart has been stabbed by the hands of those whom 
he most loved, andin whom he most confided. He 
still has a heart to feel for the woes and distresses 
of his fellow-ereatures—he still has a hand ready 
to relicye their wants, and necessities. But his 
mind is poisoned with distrust, and he scowls on 
all mankind asa race of demons in disguise. 


For 
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For the personation of a character of this deserip- 
tion, it must be acknowledged, even bythe warmest 
2zdmirers of Mr. Cooke, that Mr. Kemble possesses 
the physical requisites in a far superior degree than 
the former gentleman. His saturnine cast of fea- 
tures, his haggard visage, and above all, his deep, 


. sepuichral tones, which strike awfully upon the 


ear, like the ominous croak of Night’s funcreal 
bird, are admirably qualified to depict the workings 
of a mind weighed down by sorrow and irretriev- 
able calamity. The part requires much evenness of 
aétion, (especially in the first three aéts) which 


avowedly does not class among the charaétcristics 


of Mr. Cooke’s manner. Fis are the workings of 
an impetuous soul, unrestri¢ted by the trammels of 
mechanical discipline, and therefore better calcu- 
lated to depict the starts of sudden and violent 
emotions, than the habits of settled and confirmed 
despondency. In many instances he gave the part 
the tinge of atrocity, and assumed the guise of an 
assassin, rather than that’of a mzsanthrope. To sum 
up the whole in few words, we do not rank his per- 
¢onation of the Stranger among his most felicitous 
efforts. 

The same physical and family peculiarities which 
enhance the merits of Mr. Kemble’s performance 
in the Stranger, equally contribute to the success of 
Nirs. Siddons, in the part of AZrs. Haller, Like 
her 
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ier brother, she has a woe-worn face, a hollow, 

solemn, church-yard voice, and a certain ghastliness 

of feature, which perfeétly accord with the ex- 

pression of contrition, penitence, and remorse, the 

natural concomitants on conscious guilt, and gross 

delinquency. Her furrowed cheeks, and deep-. 
indented forehead, exhibit a lively portraiture of 
the effeéts of inward care, the effects of corroding 

anguish, preying alike upon the body and the mind. 

In this point of view, she has indisputably the ad- 

vantage over every other actress the stage at present 

can boast. | 

Yet ought not the superior excellence of ‘this 


lady, by the re-aétion of comparison, to render us “ 


blind to positive merit in another, because moving 
in a subordinate sphere. To place Mrs. Litchfield, 
as the representative of Mrs. Haller, upon a pars 
or even in competition with Mrs. Siddons, would 
certainly afgue a total dereliétion of principle—a 
flagrant disregard of justice and of truth. But we 
feel no hesitation in most unequivocally stating, 
that Mrs. Litchfield, whatever may be her defeéts, 
is infinitely better qualified for the part than a cer- 
tain lady who aspired to the character, but was 
very properly rejected ; and we give Mr. Cooke 
great credit for his discernment, in the first in- 
stance, and his tenacity, in the second, in not suf- 
fering his judgement to be warped by undue and 
sinister influence. How it could possibly enter 
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the head of any rational being, that a character, 
the leading traits of which are penitence and con- 
trition, could be adequately represented by an 
aétress, so completely worm-eaten with affectation, 
as Mrs. Pope! an actress whose whole soul seems 
absorbed in self-complacency; self-homage, and 
self-conceit! how such an idea could enter the 
pericrantum of any being endowed with the 
powers of ratiocination, we must candidly ac- 


knowledge ourselves utterly at a loss to compre~- 


hend. 


In consequence of the supposed slight and insult 
passed upon his wife, by the preference thus jJudi- 
ciously awarded to Mrs. Litchfield, ALEXANDER 
tHE GREAT felt his pride and consequence so sen- 
sibly affected, that he refused the part of Sten/fort, 
though an a¢ior of ten thousand times his talent 
and ability, the late justly-regretted Mr. J. Palmer, 
did not conceive it beneath his acceptance. _ It fre- 
quently happens, that the excess of evil leads to a 
cure, as sores are cleansed by suppuration. Thus 
the overweening vanity of one man aflorded scope 
for the display of superior talents in another—and 
Steimfort, by the secession of ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT, obtained a much abler representative in the 
person of Mr. H. Johnston, who does not appear 
to believe in the praétical creed of Mr. INFALLIBLE, 
tliat passion 1s most suitably expressed by shudting 
the eyes, and Kubvering, like a school-boy whose pos- 
teriors 
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‘eriors have undergone the discrpline of a flogging 
pedagogue ! 

Mr. Murray’s Tobias was a chaste and interesting 
performance. “Mr. Whitfield, always respeétable, 
personated the Count with as much ability as the 
part admits of. Mr. Emery’s Solomon will not 
easily satisfy those who have seen Mr. Wewitzer 
in that chara¢ter. Simmons was irresistibly ludi- 
crous, but rather too outré, in the whimsical part of 
Peter. As the representative of Francis, Mr. Far- 
ley is net to be placed upon a par with Mr. Palmer, - 
of the other house. 

Between the Play and Faree, Mr. Cooke recited 
Garrick’s celebrated Ode on Shakspeare. The re- 
ceipts of the house amounted to 530/. the entire 
produce of which was paid to Mr. Cooke, free of 
all deductions. The liberality and generosity of 
Mr. [farris towards his performers are subjects of 
general notoriety ; but there is a mode of conferring 
a benefit, which doubly enhances its value, and for 
which Mr. Harris is not less celebrated, than for his 
inherent disposition to be bountiful. Mr, Cooke 
was not made acquainted with Mr. Harris’s kind 
intentions to give him a clear benefit, till the fall of 
the curtain. The customary charge to performers 
for the disbursements of the house, independent of 
the expence of supernumeraries, are regulated at the 
sum of 160/. a present of which was made to Mr, 
Cooke by the Proprietors. 
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We experience a pleasure in recording such in- 
stances of generosity, as redounding not merely to 
the honour of the individual, but of human nature 
itself, 








COVENT-GARDE N,Wepnespay, Jan.28,1801, 
Tur Rivats—?. B. Sheridan. Uarreeuin 
Am ULET. 








~DRURY-LANE, Wepnespay, Jan. 28, 1801. 


Tue Scuoou ror Presyupice—TZ., Dibdin, UWar- 


JEQUIN’s Tour. 








DRURY-LANE, Tuurspavy, Jan. 24, 1801. 
Jane Suore—JNV. Rowe. Tue Veteran Tar— 
S. J. Arnold. 


The Veteran Tar, a comic opera, in two aéts, was 
performed this evening for the first time, and with 
considerable success, although the music to the 
piece is not furnished by the man who vauntingly 
dubs himself the ‘* regular Composer to Drury- 
Lane House!’ For this favourable exception to the 
fate which has attended the prodution of its pre- 
decessors, under the present management, the 
author is not a little indebted to the wholesome ex- 
position of certain nefarious praétices, involving a 
regular system of theatrical proscription, detailed 
in Dr. Houlton’s late publication, entitled, 4 Review 

of 
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ef the Musical Drama of the Theatre h oyal, Drury- 
Tane. We are happy to find, that however har- 
dened and inured certain persons may be to clan- 
destine guile, they are not wholly deadened and 
insensible to public exposure and conviction. 


DRA MATIS PERSONA. 


Tom Sturdy. . , . Mr, Bannister, 
Philip ; . ' Mr. De Camp, 
Dover Gossamer, ; . Mr. Wewitzer, 
Marmer . ‘ , , Mr. Suett, 
Henry. : , . Mr. Truemaa, 

Z vin Clueline , ; Mr. Chippendale, 


Ben Bowling , ' - . Mr. Webb, 


Margery. ; , Mrs..Sparkes, 
L. erfa e e « ’ . Miss Stephens, 
Cicely Lf ~ «Mrs. Mountain. 


With respect to the fable of the piece, the author 
justly observes, in his Preface, that what little of 
plot ic can lay claim to (and, God knows, ’tis /¢tle 
enough ! so little, indeed, that-we have been puzzled 
to discover any!) is borrowed from a French drama, 
in one aét, entitled, Le Petit AZatelot. He acknow- 
ledges that, asa literary produ€tion, it is totally 
beneath criticism—an opinion in which we perfeétly 
coincide with him. What, indeed, can be rationally. - 
expected from the author of a similar abortion, 


*yclep’d 


% 
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*yclep’d The Shipwreck? A ryan may have a mn- 
sical father—nay, more, he may be musical him- 
selfi—and yet be little better than a dunce ! 

A storm at sea—a shipwreck—an escape from 
the waves, after hard swimming and buffeting— 
a love-adventure—a grapple with the cnemy—and 
a full quantum sufficit of gallery-traps and patriotic 
erudities, constitute the whole of this whip-syllabub 
of the drama. Nor ts the dialogue less flimsy and 
contemptible than the plot. Scarcely would it pass 
muster as the exercise of a school-boy. 

A song or two, however, may be quoted as ex- 
ceptions to this general censure. We extract the 
following, as the most favourable specimen of the 


poetry : 


Durr.—Lisetta and Cicely. 


Hark! hark! the village bells delightful soynd, 
In cadence sweet they die along the vale ; 
Now lowly murmuring o’er the broken ground ; 
Now loudly swelling on the pafling gale! 
Hark! how they echo round the rocky shore ! 
Now soft they steal responsive on the ear ; 
Now caverns deep re-bellow to the roar ; 


ia sounds harmonious, audible, and clear. 


Sonc.—€ icely, 


When storms are sunk to rest, 

And thunders roll no more ; 
‘The Sailor’s heart how blest, 
Who seeks his native fhore ! 
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‘That shore where many a fair 
His cheering spirit warms, 

All crowd his smiles to share; 
Snug moorings follow storms. 

Then rage, ye faithless winds, 
Ye foaming billows roar ; 

The Tar 2 welcome finds 
Upon his native fhore. 

Tho’ tempest-tost at sea, 
A-shore affe@tion warms $ 

All Sailors’ creeds agree— 
Snug moorings follow storms. 


Tri0.—Lisetta, Cicely, and Hexry. 


High on a rock, by ocean lash’d around, 
Britannia sits upon her well-fix’d throne; 

Views the vast main, and bids her waves resound, 
And calls, unmov’d, the vast expanse her own ; 

Bids the swoln waters heave their angry heads, 
Securely smiling ’mid the bellowing deep ; 

Drives back th’ wild waves to their billowy beds, 
Till sounds are hush’d, and storms are lull’d to fleep. 


The music is certainly delightful, and such as 
reflects credit en the illustrious name of the com- 
poser, whose professional efforts at the Haymarket 
Oratorios, this season, we are happy to find, meet 
with such wondrous encouragement, that the 
theatre is foo little for him—so much so, that he is 
compelled to incur the risk of disobliging his most 
injimate friends. In this respeél the author speaks 
the strict and literal truth, when he observes, (see 
the Preface) that his opera is not ‘* intended for the 

eye ; 
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eye; (he might have added, nor yet for the mind) 
but simply as a conduétor of sweet sounds to the 
ear.” 

Mrs. Mountain, who takes the Iead in the vocal 
department, executed the airs assigned to her with 
great taste, and the happiest effeét. Several of her 
songs, and a trio between herself, Miss Stephens, 
and Mr. Trueman, were deservedly encored. Of 
the performers, Mr. Bannister is most entitled to 
notice. His delmeation of Tom Sturdy was highly 
charaéteristic, and exhibited a spirited sketch of the 
Doéior Gossamer 


found an able representative in Mr. Wewitzer, who 


manners of our gallant tars. 


_ did ample justice to the part. 


The new scenery is principally confined to two 
views—the one representing a village on the coast, 
and the other a tremendous storm at sea. They 
are both excellent in their kind. The theatre was 
crowded in every part, and the piece, after expe- 
riencing the approbation of a decided majority, was 
announced for repetition, with very few dissentiént 
voices. 


COVENT-GARDEN, Tuurspay, Jan. 29, 1801. 
MerGuant of Ventce—Shakspeare. War- 
LEQUIN’s Tour. 
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DRURY-LANE, Sarurpay, Jan. 31, 1801. 

Kine Lear—Shahk/peare. Tuer Vereran Tar— 
S. J. Arnold. 

Every endeavour to correct the false bias of na- 
tional taste, and restore legitimate drama to the 
station now usurped by a heteregeneows compound 
of farce, pantomime and caricature, is in itself se 
jaudable an enterprise, that even the bare attempt 
is entitled to the meed of cemmendation, though, 
the ultimate issue may not correspond with the des 
sign. But when to the merit of good deserving, 4s 
super-added the palm of success, we feel a double 
claim upon our applause, and experience a strong 
reciprocal pleasure in congratulating the projector 
on the fortunate event of his undertaking. To con- 
cratulation, not lese than applause, is Mr. Kemble 
justly entitled by his renewal of the present tga- 
gedy. 

Of the general charaéter of the drama of Keng Leas 
‘ve cannot give a better description, than is con 
veyed in the following words of that acute critic, 
the late Dr. Johnfon :—** This play (he obferves) 
is deservedly celebrated among the dramas of Shak« 
speare. There is, perhaps, no play which keeps 
the attention so strongly fixed, which so much ap- 
tates our passions, and interests our curiosity. The 
artful evolutions of distinct interests, the striking 
opposition of contrary charaéters, the suddenm 
changes of fortune, and the quick succession of 
events fill the mind with a perpetual tumult of 

Vou. IV. L indig- 
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indignation, pity and hope. There is no scene 
which does not contribute to the aggravation of 
the distress, or conduct of the aétion, and scarcely 
a line which does not conduce to the progress of 
the scene. So powerful is the current of the poet’s 
imagination, that the mind which once ventures 
within it is hurried irresistibly along. On the seem- 
ing improbability of Zear’s conduct, it may be 
observed, that he is represented according to his- 
tories, at that time vulgarly received as true. And, 
perhaps, if we turn our thoughts upon the barba- 
rity and ignorance of the age to which this history is 
referred, it will appear not so unlikely, as while we 
estimate Lear’s manners by our own, Such pre- 
ference of one daughter to another, or resignation 
of dominion on such conditions, would be yet cre+ 
dible, if told of a petty prince of Guinea, or Ma- 
dagascar. Shakspeare, indeed, by the mention of 
his Karlsand Dukes, has given us the idea of times 
more ciyilized, and of life regulated by softer man- 
ners ; ‘and the truth is, that though he so nicely 
discriminates, and so minutely describes the cha- 
rafters of men, he commonly neglects and con- 
founds the chara¢ters of ages, by mingling cuse 
toms, ancient and modern, English and foreign,” 


DRA MATIS PERSONA, 


King ear . ; - « Mr. Kemble, 
Duke of Burgundy , - Mr. Dignun, . 
Duke of Cornwall, .  . Mr, Raymond, 
a Duke 
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Duke of Albany . Mr. Holland, .. 
Earl of Kent : . . Mr. Wroughton, . 
Earl of Gloucester . «© ~~ Mr, Packer, 


Edgar : ‘ , . My. Barrymore,* 


7 


Edmund .. . rr Mr. C. Kemble, 
Ist Knight / < . Mr. Caulfield, 

9d Knight 7 = Mr. Rhodes,. 

gd Knight . , ‘ . Mr. Wells, | 
Physician . ' . ‘ Mr. Maddocks, 
Captain of the Guard. . Mr. Trueman, 
Officer . diben i0 ‘ Mn, Cooke, 
Ofwald : ‘ . Mr, Palmer, 
Herald .' = ~~. ~~ « ~~ Mr. Chippendale, 
Esquire , ‘ ‘ . Mr. Fisher, 

‘Old Man. . ~~~. ~~ ~~ Mr. Waldron, 
Edward ‘ ; : . Mr. De Camp, 
Pages ‘ . Masters Chatterly and Tokely, 
Ruffians . . Messrs. Webb and Evans, 


Regan , R : , Mrs. Powell, 
Goneril ; , . Mr. Humphries, 
Cordelia . . Suey Mrs. Siddons, 
Aranthe , . , . Miss Tidswell. 


Mr. Kemble, as the representative of Lear, gave 
a masterly portraiture of the old, feeble, broken- 





* On account of this gentleman’s indispostion, the part of 
Edgar was this evening personated by Mr. Powel. But as Bar- 
rymore is the regular representative, we have, in our general 
Repert of the performance, referred our remarks to the latter 
actor, 


L? hearted 
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hearted monarch, assuming all the decrepitude of 
2man, who, as he himself tells us, is turned of 
fourscore. His plaintive tones bespoke a heart op- 
pressed with woe ; and even in his assumption of 
madness, there was a kind of solemnity, mixed 
with the wildness of frenzy, perfeétly congenial 
with the nature and complexion of Zear’s despair. 
In imprecating the curse upon his unnatural 
daughters, he was awfully impressive; and, borne 
himself along with a full tide of feeling, arrested 
and carried along with’ him the feelings of the au- 
dience with irresistible energy. -In one word, the 
whole of his performance was’ such as may 


justly rank his Lear among the most’classical and 


hie hiy finished moral portraits of the modern® stage. 
| Mr. 


—_ 1 





* The following account of Mr. Garrick’s manner of ating 
this arduous character, as welfas of the fource from whence he 
drew his conception of the part, extracted from a recent publica- 
tion by the well-known and ingenious Mr. Murphy, entitled, 
The Lite of David Garrick, cannot fail, we are perfuaded, of prov- 
ing highly acceptable to our readers; whe no doubt agree with 
us, in tracing a ftriking fimilarity’between that gentleman’s per- 
formance, and Mr. Kemble’s manner. ‘< It was in Zear’s madnefs 
(Me. Murphy obferves) that Garrick’s gentus was remarkably 
diftinguifhed. He had no fudden ftarts, no violent gefticulation ; 
his movements were flow and feeble ; mifery was depicted in his 
eountenance ; he moved his head in the moft deliberate manner ; 
his eyes were fixed, or if they turned to any one near him, he 
made a paufe, and fixed his look on the perfon, after much delay; 
his features at the fame time telling what he was going to fay, 


before he uttered aword. During the whole time he prefefted a 
fight 
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Mr. Wroughton depicted the blunt honesty and 
unshaken loyalty of the Earl of Kent with- much 
; ; _ ability, 


" 





fight of woe and niifery, and a total alienatton of mihd from 
every idea, but that of hie cruel daaghter;) 

«« He was ufed to tell how he begat to fhidy this great and 
dificult part. He was acquainted with a worthy man; who'lived 
in Lemon-ftreet, Goodman’s Fields. This friend had an. only 
daughter, about two years old; he ftood at his dining-room 
window, fondling the child, and dangling it in his arms, when it 
was his misfortine to drop the infant into a flagged ares, and kill 
iton the fpot. He remained at his window, {creaming in agonies 
of grief. The neighbours fiocked tothe houfe, took up the child, 
and delivered it dead to the unhappy father, who wept bitterly, 
and filled the ftreet with lamentations. He loft his fenfes, and 
from that moment never recovered his underftanding. As he had 
a fufficient fortune, his friends chofe to Tet him remain in is 
houfe, under two keepers, appomted by Dr. Monto. Garrick 
frequently went to fee his diftra&ted friend, who paffled the te- 
mainder of his life in going to the window, and there playing in 
fancy with his child. After fome dalliance, he dropped it, and 
burfting into a flood of tears, filled the houfe with thrieks of grief 
and bitter anguifh. He then fat down, in a penfive mood, his 
eyes fixed one one object, at times looking flowly round hym, as if 
to implore compaffion. Garrick was often prefent at this feene 
of mifery, and was often ufed to fay that it gave him the firt 
idea of King Lear’s madnefs. The writer has often feen him rife 
in company, to giye a reprefentation of this unfortunate father. 

He leaned on the back of a chair, feeming with parental fond- 
nefs to play with a child; and, after exprefling the moft heartfelt 
delight, he fuddenly dropped the infant, and inftantly broke out 
into a moft violent agony of grief, fo tender, fo affecting, and fo 
pathetic, that every eye in company was moiitened with a gufh of 
tears. ¢ There it was,’ faid Garrick, ‘ that I Larned to imitate madnefi. 


> >) 


I copied Nature, and to that owed my fuccefs in King Lear.’ | 
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ability, sustaining the character with uniform jts- 
tice, throughout the whole of the long and trying 
scenes, in which that faithful Nobleman accom- 
panies his Royal Master, as Cajus, in the disguise 
of an old soldier. Seldom have we seen Barrymore 
exert himself with more success, than in the double 
character of Edgar, first as the avowed and /egiti- 
mate son of Gloucester; and secondly, as Mad 


Tom, the wandering lunatic. The part was this 


evening, performed by Mr. Powell, in conse- 
quence of Mr. Barrymore’s illness, and in a man- 
ner, which causes us greatly to regret, that he. has 
not fairer opportunities of recommending himself to 
the public. Young Kemble’s Edmund was in his 
customary style—rant—and Jacob’s Well declama- 
tion. For the representative of the lovely Cordelia, 
Mrs. Siddons is much too old, matron-like, and 


weather-beaten. Tis astonishing to what a degree 


the Kemble family have bewitched and sophisticated 
the town, to the outrage of propricty and com- 
mon sense. 

With respect to the scenic department, the dra- 
ma of King Lear has been got up with the most 
scrupulous attention to costume and local habits. 
In this province of his office, we cheerfully award 
the Manager his just need of praise and com- 
mendation, and are only wish that we could 
report as favourably of him in every other capa- 
city. 
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CoventT-GARDEN.—The Oratorios at this The- 
atre commenced on Friday, February 20th, under 
the able direétion of Mr. S. J. Asutey, who, for 
a series of years, has conducted this species of en- 
tertainment in a manner equally satisfactory to the 
amateurs of sacred music, and creditable to his own 
taste, liberality, and discernment. The performances 


consisted of a new grand Funeral Anthem, en- 


titled the Reguzum, composed by the late celebrated 
Alozart—to which succeeded Milton’s ZL’? Allegro, 
et It Penferofo, ‘The leading vocal performers 
were Messrs. Incledon, Dignum, Spencer, and 
Dyne: Mrs. Second, Madame Duffeck, Miss 
Tennant, and a young lady of the name of Tyrer, 
who, we understand, is a pupil of Mrs. Crouch, 
and does credit to that lady’s tuition. She is ex- 
tremely young, and possesses a remarkable fine voice. 
[fer tones are rich, and distinguished by that natu- 

ral sweetness with which we were wont tobe so_ 
hivhly charmed in Mrs. Bland. She gave a beau- 
tiful air, ‘* Where is the Stupendous Stranger ?” 
with the happiest effeét, and was most rapturously 
encored. From the specimen of this evening, we 
augur highly of her future exertions and though 
evidently strugling with the embarrassment of a 


first 
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first appearance, she displayed a degree of taste, 
science and feeling, scarcely to be expected mm so’ 
young a performer. With time and pradiice, we 
doubt not but she will rank among the first in the 
profession. The house boasted a more numerous 
and brilliant attendance, than we ever remembered 
to have witnessed. The Requiem, performed this 
evening, for the first time in this country, 1s a mas 
terly composition, combining grandeur and subli- 
mity, with pathos, and the most exquisite learning. 
{n the advertisement, prefixed to the text, A/r. 
Ashley has given a very interesting Memoirs of Mo- 
zart, involving a narrative of the circumftances, 
which led to and attended the composition of this 
grand anthem, wliich we feel a pleasure in inserts 
ing, convinced: that it cannot fail of proving a 
highly acceptable offering to our readers. 


LIFE OF MOZART.—Sy Mr. Joun Asuvey. 
OZART was born at Salzburg in 1756—His father was a 


musician of considerable merit; and observed at a very 
early age, an extraordinary love of harmony in his son. For, 
when only three years of age, he would sit and listen to his sis- 
ter, as she practised on the harspichord, with great attention, for 
a length of time. When she left it, he would endeavour to find 
out the chords, and would express the greatest joy at his success. 
He soon acquired a variety of airs, and performed them in so 
charming a style, that his father began to form the most agree- 
able expe@ations of his fature celebrity. 

Before he reached his 6th year, he had composed several Sona- 
tas for the harspichord, altho’ it is said he was unable to commit 
them to paper; which deficiency was supplied by his father. 

Morning, 
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Niorning, noon, and night found him at his harpsichord, or otta- 
Sionaily at the violin, on which, tho’ self-taught, he made no mean 
progress. All his soul seem’d absorbed in this delightful study. 
The play-things which please most children, had no atrraétions for 
him. Music only had charms for his wonderful imagination—and 
he pressed forward to the perfection of his art, mot by gradual 
advances, but, as it were, by the velocity of his constitution. 

Inthe year 1762, when only six years old, he performed 2 
Concerto before the Elector, at Munich, which aftonished the 
whole court. From hence his father carried him to Vienna, where 
he play’d before the Emperor, who, willing to try the child’s abi- 
lities further, hinted that he could not play so well, if he did not 
constantly look at ‘his fingers. The little fellow fired at the inf- 
nnation, requefted the keys might be concealed from his sight, 
and exerted himself with encreased effeét. In short, his exe- 
cution and mufic appeared so wonderfil, that his Impe- 
rial Majesty was beyond measure delighted, and bestowed on 
him the appellation of the little Sorcerer. In 1763, he vifited Paris, 
where he performed before the Court, and was thought greater on 
the organ than on the harpsichord. Here his father, sister, and 
himself, gave two concerts with so much reputation, that their 
portraits were painted, engraved, and eagerly sought after , and 
here also he first published some of his earliest compositions. 

London, the centre of liberal patronage, next heard his amaz- 
ing powers, where he and his sister performed to the moft fashion- 
able audiences. His present Majefty is said to have been his au- 
ditor, when a éass was given him as a ground, upon which he im- 
mediately raised a most exquisite melody. 

From London, where he published six lessons for the harpsi- 
chord, he passed into Holland, and France, and from thence to | 
his native place. After a year spent in study, and in the exami- 
Nation of the compositions of Emanuel Bach, Handel, and the 
old Italian mafters, he paid a second visit to Vienna in 1768 ; 
when he camposed, at the express desire of Joseph II. his firft 
comic opera, La Finta Semplie, which gained the unqualified ap- 

Vou. ly. M plaue, 
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plause of the best judges—about this time also he composed the 
music for the consecration of the Church of Orphans, which he 
himself conducted. 

In 1769, Mozarr returned to Salzburg, where he was ap- 
pointed Martre de Concert. Some time after, he set out for Italy, 
the school of taste and enthusiasm. Bologna admired and up- 
plauded genius so unrivalied—and Florence extolled him to the 
fkies. At Rome he wished to have takena copy of the celebrated 
Miserere from the Pope’s Chapel, but this being refused, he exa- 
mined it with: a quick eye, and afterwards in his chamber wrote 
out the whole of the numerous parts from memory only! 

The Pope beftowed on him the order of the Gilt Spur, and Bolog: 
na complimented him with the title of Member and Master of the 
Phil-harmonic Academy. 'Vhe probationary exercise for which ho- 
nor, a fugue for four voices, he wrote in half an hour. He af- 
terwards visited Naples, He generally wore a fine diamond ring 
when he performed in public—some of the Neapolitan ladies ob- 
served to him, that his mufic muft be the effet of magic, and 
that it lay in his ring.—Taking that in the literal sense, which 
was meant only as a compliment, he immediately took off his 
ring, and soon convinced them that the magic lay only-in his own 
unrivalled genius. In pafling, on his return ‘thro’ Rome, the 
Pope presented him with a very valuable crucifix. 

At Milan he composed his opera of Mithridates, which was 
much admired and again went back to Salzburgh. In 1771, he 
made a second excursion to Paris, where however his stay was 
short. In 1773, he composed Lucio Sulla, by request, for the 
Carnival, In 1781, being now 25 years of age, he composed, 
at the desire of the Elector of Bavaria, the celebrated opera of 
Adomeneo, for the Carnival of that year also, which has merit 
enough in itself to haye rendered the author illustrious. 

He was now invited to Vienna, where his merit soon out-shone 
the most brilliant of his rivals. The rapidity of his exquisite 
“taste and feeling were beyond all praise. His compositions were 
circulated far and wide, and every where astonished by their 
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ofiginality, expréssion, and energy. His next work was ? Enleve- 
mint du Sérail, During the composition of this opera, he married 
Mademoiselle Weber, a Lady of great musical talent and genius: 
And to this cireumstante has been attributed that peculiar tone 
of tender paflién, for which this piece is so remarkable. 

The story of the Marriage of Figaro, which filled at this time 
most of the Theatres, was converted into an opera, and composed 
by Mozart, at the instance of the Emperor. The songs of which 
were vociferated inthe streets, the gardens, and the taverns, and 
it was performed at Prague during the greatest part of the winter. 
Here the manager of the theatre agreed with him.for the compo- 
sition of Don Giovanni, one of the most astonifhing efforts of science 
and imagination, fire and feeling. The overture to which, after 
having been from home till midnight, he composed in his cham- 
ber ina few hours, the very night before the first performance 
of that opera. Yet all this fame did not better his circumftan- 
ces, and altho’ he might possibly be said not to have been 
badly paid; yet his style of living was necessarily so attended 
with expence, that he had determined on another tour to Lon- 
don, where every useful and elegant art is more liberally encou- 
raged, under the auspices of a beloved Monarch, than in any 
other part of the world. Unfortunately for Englishmen, the Em- 
peror gave him the appointment of Compositeur dela Chambre, 
which, small as was the salary, secured to Germany the honor of 
retaining him, 

It is lamentable (observes one of his Biographers) that prema- 
ture genius too rarely enjoys a long career. The acceleration of 
nature in the mental powers seems to hurry the progress of the 
animal ceconomy, and to anticipate the regular close of temporal 
existence. 

The health of Mozart began rapidly to decline. However he 
was not idle; for in the few last months of his life he composed 
those three great works, Zhe Enchanted Flute, the Clemency of Titus, 
and the Reguiem. Some have called these his chef d’a@uvres. No- 
thing ever had a creater ran than the firft of these. It was per- 
formed at Vienna ico nights in less than 12 months, and on the 
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coth night the theatre overflowed as much as on the firft. The 
seeond was composed, at the desire of the Bohemian States, for 
the Coronation of Leopold. It was begun in his carriage on the 
road to Prague, and finished in 18 days. The history of the laft 
is singular.— 

A ftranger called on him and requefted he would compose, as 
speedily as possible, a Requiem for a Catholic Prince, in order to 
sooth his mind, and to prepare it for his approaching diffolution. 
Mozart demanded zco dicats, and the stranger in order to pro- 
mate dispatch, deposited 400. The composer began the work, 
in the progress of which he felt his mind unusually raised and agi- 
tated. He employed not only the day, but much of the night, in 
the composition of it, with which he seemed to be infatuated. He 
told his wite he was composing it for himself—and she prevailed 
upon him to give her the score, and endeavoured to cheer his spi- 
rits. Upon his appeartng more tranquil, she returned it, but he 
soon relapsed into despondency ; and having finished it on the day 
of his death, he again reminded her that he had previously in- 
formed her it would be composed for himself. 

The only complaint he suffered during his illness, was his being 
obliged to quit life when in a situation to provide for his family, 
and at liberty to follow the diétates of his genius and the im- 
pulses of his heart, unrestrained by mercenary considerations. 

(In the year 1791, and the 35th year of his age, just after he had 
received the appointment of Maeffro di Capella, in the church of 
St. Peter, he departed this life ; leaving the world to admire 
the brilliancy of his powers, and to lament the shortness of the 
period allotted to their display. 

With respect to his person, he was small of stature, and his air, 
when not at the piano-forte, that of an absent man.—But his eyes 
were full cf fire, and when he was performing, his whole figure 
became agitated, his countenance changed, and -his sentiments 


were expressed in every motion of his muscles. His knowledge’ 


was not confined to music only; he was master of several lan- 
guiges, and considerably fkilled in mathematics. He was frank, 
mild, 
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mild, and generous ; free from pedantry, and always just to the 
talents of others; and if he wished for praise, it was only for the 
praise of those who were qualified to bestow it. | 

At the time of his death, he was considerably involved in debt ; 
hut tothe credit of Prague and Vienna, these cities disputed the 
sonor of providing for his widow and children. 
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Orrra-llouse, Aig’s Theatre, Haymarket. 

Want of room obliges us to confine our account 
of this Theatre to a bare specification of each night’s 
performances, and to postpone our remarks till next 
month, when they shall mect with due attention. 

Jan. 29.—Alceste. Pigmation. 

feb. 2.—I¢ Capriccio Dramatico. Pigmation, Le 
Gelotsie Villane. , 

heb. 7. —It Consigho Imprudente. Pigmaiion. 

Feb. 10.—I Zingari in Fiera. Telemaque. 

feb. 14.—It Constgho Imprudente. Telemagque. 

heb. 17.—La Pastorella Nabile. Barbara and 
Allen; or, the Orphan. 

eb. 21.—La Pastorella Nobile. Barbara and 
Allen; er, the Orphan. 

feb, 24.—La Pastorella Nobile. Barbara and 
Alien ; or, the Orphan, 
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Mr. Arcuen’s Case.—We have received several 
letters respecting the Manager’s tyranny towards 
this gentleman, as detailed in our first Letter to 
Mr. Sheridan, and enquiring into the reasons which 
have caused us to delay the remainder of our 
strictures. In reply to these enquiries, we beg leave 
to state, that the matter being put into a train of 
legal discussion, we have, from motives of delicacy, 
refrained from any further investigation, which 
might have the appearance of prejudging the case. 
Due notice has been sent to the Proprietors of an 
ampending aciion for damages, at the suit of Mr. 
Archer, which appears not a little to have staggered 
the stoical apathy of the Manager.:~ Indeed, the 
Proprietors may well deprecate the rigid scrutiny 
of degal enquiry. They have already sufficient 
business on their hands ; and’tis not more than eight 
days sinee, that Mr. Sheridan has been obliged to 
rawl to the cross, and sign a bond of arbitration, to 
prevent his theatrical conduét from being laid open 
in a court of justice. Fortunately for the interests 
of literature, he had mistaken his man, and involved 


himself 
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himself with a person possessed both of spirit and 
uhility to resist contumcely and insult. We are in 
possession of all the facis relative to the interesting 
dispute, and in due time shall submit them te the 
publ IC. 

In the New Memoirs of the Green Room, which 
will be published on Wednesday next, there is a 
yery ample and critieal account of Mr. Cooke, 
which will be found to embrace every leading inets 
dent, both biographical and professional, of his hise 
tory. The work, which is printed on wove paper, 


and hot-pressed, is embellished with a beautiful. 


Portrait of Miss Murray, from a painting by Mr. 
Bone, Painter in Enamel to his Roya] Highness the 
Prince of Wales, 

A very interesting work has lately appeared, en- 
titled, Zhe Life of David Garrick, Esq. by Arthur 
Murphy, It consists of two large oct. vo volumes, 
in boards ; and exhibits that distinguished’ charac- 
tey in four principal -points of view—as an adéior, 
amunager, an author, anda precate gentleman, A 
writer better qualified than Mr. Murphy, for the 
execution of such a work, could not easily bé found ; 
and we may, with strict justice, atld, that a more 
interesting publication has seldom issued from the 
press. | 

Mr, Quick, the justly esteemed and celebrated 
comedian, has recently returned from a professional 
trip ta Portsmouth, Southampton, Salisbury, &c, 
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where his rich vein of coinic talent has brought a 
strong influx of wealth to the manager’s treasury, 
But what we feel a still greater pride in recording, 
is the hberal and cxccllent example he lately set, by 
performing .at several places for the benefit of the 
‘poor, Qn all these occasions, we are happy to 
add, his unrivalled powers attracted overflowing 
houses, and the receipts have effeétually contri- 
buted to promote the purposes of benevolence, In 
pite of 2ews-paper slander, we must ever contem- 
plate this gentleman’s private character with plea- 
sure. Whilst ecqnomy governs his domestic habits, 
he is enabled, by avoiding the paths of dissipation, 
to appropriate a fund for the relief of the necessi- 
tous. The infant never cries for food—the parent 
never implores shelter, without finding in him a 
father anda friend. And what renders his philan- 
thropy the more praiseworthy and meritorious, he 
dispenses his benevolence without ostentation, so 
that he may be truly said, not ‘to let his left hand 
kaow what his neht hand doeth,” 
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